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Indians  Reserved  'The  Right  of  Taking  Fish 

AT  USUAL  AND  ACCUSTOMED...STATIONS" 

— Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  1 854 


Disputes  over  Indian  fishing  rights  have 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years.  They  have 
become  the  current  focus  for  chipping  away 
at  the  rights  reserved  by  Indians  in  the  treaties 
which  the  United  States  signed  with  them, 
and  will  require  our  well-informed  attention 
over  the  next  several  months. 

The  emotion-filled  debates  over  the  status 
of  the  Indians'  rights  to  fish  involve  a  number 
of  Indian  tribes  and  non-treaty  commercial 
and  sports  fishermen.  Federal  courts  have,  in 
recent  decisions,  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
treaties  allowing  Indian  fishing  to  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  tribal  authorities  and  not  by  various 
state  fish  and  game  departments.  The  non¬ 
treaty  fishermen  are  outraged  by  these  de¬ 
cisions,  which  focus  on  controversial  cases 
in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Michigan. 

In  Washington,  the  controversy  centers 
around  a  1 974  court  decision  handed  down 
by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  Boldt 
(United  States  v.  Washington).  The  200-page 
judgment  came  after  three  years  of  hearings 
and  study.  The  tribes  involved  signed  treaties 
in  the  mid-1800's  with  the  United  States  in 
which  the  Indians  relinquished  their  interest 
in  certain  lands  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Washington  in  exchange  for  monetary  pay¬ 
ments  and  guarantees  of  certain  areas  of  self¬ 
jurisdiction.  They  reserved  certain  relatively 
small  parcels  of  land  for  their  exclusive  use 
(reservations)  and  were  guaranteed  the 
"right  of  taking  fish  at  usual  and  accustomed 
grounds  and  stations.. .in  common  with  all 
citizens  of  the  Territory."  Fishing,  then,  was 
—  and  is  —  a  property  right  reserved  by  the 
Indians  for  themselves. 

SUPREME  COURT  ACTION 

U.S.  V.  Washington  arose  when  commer¬ 
cial  and  sport  fishermen  procured  from  the 
state  the  "right"  to  take  more  fish  than  the 
treaties  allow.  Because  the  Indians  were 
taking  fewer  fish  than  their  limit,  the  state 
extended  the  privilege  by  issuing  too  many 


licenses  —  considering  the  size  of  the  re¬ 
source  over  which  the  state  properly  had 
jurisdiction.  It  is  clear  that  the  rights  reserved 
by  the  Indians  are  superior  to  any  later  grant 
or  privilege  accorded  fishermen  under  the 
state  law. 

Judge  Boldt's  decision  upheld  the  validity 
of  these  treaties  by  saying  that  the  Indians  are 
entitled  to  50%  of  the  harvestable  salmon 
and  steelhead  which  return  to  these  "usual 
and  accustomed  places"  where  historically 
the  tribes  fished.  The  decision  also  upheld 
the  concept  of  Indian  tribes  as  management 
authorities  —  that  is,  having  the  right  to 
manage  and  regulate  Indian  fisheries  and  not 
simply  to  "use"  the  resource. 

In  early  July,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  on  the 
Washington  case.  In  the  6-3  opinion,  the 
Court  ensured  the  Indians  of  this  area  of  jur¬ 
isdiction  —  to  manage  and  regulate  their 
own  fishery.  The  court  did  modify  the  50% 
allotment  figure,  requiring  that  Indians 
count  subsistence  and  ceremonial  fish  in 
their  take. 


In  June,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  William 
H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  began  hearings  on  Phase  2  of 
U.S.  V.  Washington.  Two  main  issues  will 
hopefully  be  resolved  in  this  portion  of  the 
case.  Do  the  Indians  have  the  same  access  to 
hatchery  fish  as  to  the  wild  stock  resource? 
What  measures  can  be  taken  to  protect  the 
resource  from  over-fishing,  pollution,  poor 
logging  practices,  dam  construction,  nuclear 
plants,  etc.? 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  legislative 
response  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  will  be.  Earlier  this  year,  it  appeared  that 
the  Washington  state  Congressional  delega¬ 
tion  might  try  to  reverse,  through  legislation, 
a  court  decision  favorable  to  the  'ndians.  It 
seems  now  that  a  more  moderate  proposal 
will  be  forthcoming.  Anticipated  field  hear¬ 
ings  by  Sens.  Magnuson  and  Jackson  should 
be  monitored  closely. 

Legislation  could  establish  guidelines  for 
enforcement,  management,  and  enhance- 

(Continued  on  p.  4) 
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THE  GLOBAL  ENERGY  CHALLENGE:  What 


Congress  fled  the  Capital  for  its  annual 
August  recess,  exhausted  by  the  search  for 
villains  and  for  cure-alls  for  the  energy  crisis. 
OPEC  price  increases  were  labeled  acts  of 
near-criminal  conspiracy  guaranteed  to 
bring  inflation  and  unemployment  in  their 
wake.  Production  levels,  distribution  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  profit  margins  of  oil  companies 
were  assailed  as  well,  as  prices  at  local 
pumps  climbed  faster  than  increases  in  the 
cost  of  overseas  crude. 

Proposals  for  ''breaking"  OPEC  and  curb¬ 
ing  tbe  power  of  oil  companies  ran  a  broad 
gambit,  from  withholding  grain  from  OPEC 
nations  until  they  reduce  prices  to  financing 
oil  exploration  in  other  developing  nations 
and  entering  into  an  energy  partnership  with 
Mexico  and  Canada.  There  were  appeals  for 
the  Executive  Branch  to  take  over  the  oil 
importing  business  and  curb  the  ability  of  oil 
companies  to  absorb  other  industries.  Many 
members  of  Congress  introduced  bills  to  ex¬ 
pand  production  of  alternative  fuels,  includ¬ 
ing  crops  for  alcohol. 

In  July,  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
approve  a  $1 42-billion,  10-year  package 
which  would  hopefully  help  hold  oil  imp)orts 
to  4  to  5  million  barrels  a  day  by  1 990  (cur¬ 
rent  demand  is  over  8  million  barrels  and 
growing). 

The  heart  of  the  President's  latest  recom¬ 
mendations  is  a  proposal  to  pour  $88  billion 
into  stimulating  production  of  2.5  million 
barrels  of  synthetic  fuels  or  "synfuels"  a  day 
by  1990,  i.e.,  oil  and  gases  from  coal,  rock 
(shale),  and  organic  matter  and  natural  gas 
from  hard-to-tap  areas  such  as  rock  crevices. 
Smaller  sums  would  be  channeled  into 
promoting  conservation  and  solar  systems 
and  improving  existing  mass  transit  and  auto 
efficiency.  Twenty-four  billion  would  be 
used  to  help  low-income  families  handle 
energy  costs. 

The  President  hopes  to  finance  this  pack¬ 
age  by  taxing  windfall  profits  accruing  to  oil 
companies  from  removing  ceilings  on  the 
price  ofdomestic  crude  oil.  Decontrol  began 
in  1973;  Pres.  Ford's  effort  to  complete  the 
process  was  blocked  by  Congress  in  1975. 
The  lid  on  prices  of  refined  products  except 
gasoline  was  lifted  in  1976.  Restrictions  on 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  were  extended  through 
May  1979  or,  at  the  President's  discretion, 
until  Sept.  30,  1981.  President  Carter  has 
opted  for  the  1981  date  for  crude.  He  has 
made  no  statement  about  eliminating  guide¬ 
lines  for  gasoline  pricing,  but  has  asked  for 
mandatory  conservation  and  standby  ration¬ 
ing  power. 

The  House  passed  a  synfuel  bill  prior  to  the 
President's  submission  and  agreed  to  a  wind¬ 
fall  profits  tax  before  the  recess.  Senate 


leadership  expects  to  act  in  September  and 
October. 

A  wide  range  of  issues  is  entangled  in  this 
debate  —  U.S.  military  and  political  policy  in 
the  Middle  East;  the  drain  on  the  world's 
resources  of  the  American  way  of  life;  the 
degree  to  which  the  United  States  has  a  right 
to  pollute  the  globe;  and  societal  goals  and 
relationships  within  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  role  of  business. 

The  Global  Situation 

The  use  of  oil  for  political  leverage  —  by 
the  Arabs  to  encourage  support  for  Pales¬ 
tinians,  by  Nigeria  to  influence  policy  on 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  —  has  obscured  other 
realities  including  physical  depletion  and 
profligate  usage.  Estimates  of  the  potential 
for  new  finds  vary.  Some  argue  that  many 
reserves  lie  untapped  in  Latin  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Others  forecast  a  permanent  oil 
shortage  in  the  mid-1980's.  In  May  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  concluded  that  the  world  could  no 
longer  depend  on  oil  to  meeting  growing 
energy  demand. 

For  years,  OPEC  producers,  who  supply 
about  50%  of  the  world's  oil,  have  pled  for 
conservation  by  consumers.  Many  would 
like  "to  reduce  [oil]  production  and  reduce 
income,"  says  former  Ambassador  James 
Akins.  "Almost  all. ..know  when  their  oil 
reserves  will  peak  out  and  will  start  to  de¬ 
cline."  Even  current  oil  activities  "pose  a 
major  threat  to  the  regional  marine  environ¬ 


ment"  in  the  Middle  East,  warns  the  U.S.  AID 
Agency. 

Critics  of  OPEC  may  not  be  aware  that 
several  members  produced  at  higher-than- 
sustainable  levels  to  help  offset  the  shutdown 
of  Iranian  wells,  and  charge  less  for  oil  than 
some  non-OPEC  producers  such  as  Britain. 
In  general,  OPEC  price  increases  have  not 
offset  worldwide  inflation. 

As  for  non-OPEC  producers;  U.S.  output 
supposedly  peaked  in  1970.  The  Soviet 
Union  — the  world's  largest  producer  —  has 
reportedly  warned  allies  that  it  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  their  fuel  needs.  The  Soviet 
Union  may,  in  fact,  say  some  analysts,  be 
competing  for  oil  imports  by  1 985. 

Many  poor  nations  depend  on  imfxjited 
oil  to  fuel  development.  Reliance  on  imports 
by  industrial  nations  ranges  as  high  as  98% 
by  Japan.  The  United  States  imports  about 
43%  of  its  consumption. 

International  efforts  to  manage  limited  oil 
supplies  have  been  hampered  by  America's 
inability  to  put  its  energy  house  in  order.  For 
several  years  the  United  States  has  been 
under  pressure  to  stop  subsidizing  p>etroleum 
consumption  so  that  poorer  countries  will  not 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  market.  Analysts  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
estimate  that  from  50%  to  70%  of  U.S.  im¬ 
ports  are  directly  attributable  to  the  U.S. 
low-price  policy. 

On  July  6,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 


The  industrial  world’s  energy  performance 
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Role  for  Americans? 

International  Monetary  Fund  called  for 
"realistic  pricing  policies  for  energy  to  en¬ 
courage  conservation  and  the  development 
of  additional  sources  of  supply."  He  pointed 
out  that  "adjustment  in  the  United  States  is 
of  paramount  importance,  given  that  it  con¬ 
sumes  some  one-third  of  the  world's  energy 
and  oil  supply,"  with  imports  going  up  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  5%  a  year  since 
1973. 


Decisions  for  Americans 

Environmental  Risks.  The  synfuels  stam¬ 
pede  is  slowing,  with  growing  criticism  of 
environmental  and  social  risks,  dollar  costs, 
and  production  estimates.  Western  states 
that  contain  much  of  the  nation's  oil  shale 
are  fearful  of  becoming  energy  colonies. 
Scientists  reporting  to  the  Council  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Quality  warn  that  production  of 
synthetics  will  accelerate  the  increase  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  (which  was 
triggered  by  industrialization),  with  "far- 


reaching  implications  for  human  welfare." 
The  "challenge  is  obviously  worldwide... 
and  cannot  be  resolved  by  one  nation  acting 
alone,"  conclude  the  scientists. 

Their  plea  for  conservation  is  echoed  by 
many.  Participants  in  a  Harvard  Business 
School  study  estimate  that  conservation 
combined  with  solar  applications  could  save 
up  to  40%  of  current  usage,  "with  virtually 
no  penalty  for  the  way  Americans  live."  Just 
cutting  heat  loss  in  buildings  could  reduce 
(Continued  on  p.  4) 


NUCLEAR  DEBATE:  CHOOSING  AMONG  RISKS 


All  energy  technologies  entail  risks.  But 
nuclear  technologies  have  distinctive  risks. 
First,  further  investment  in  nuclear  reactors 
burdens  future  generations  with  the  task  of 
guarding  highly  radioactive  waste  that 
comes  from  spent  fuel  and  decommissioned 
power  plants. 

Secondly  —  and  most  importantly  —  the 
decision  to  continue  government  subsidies 
for  nuclear  power  is  a  decision  to  increase 
the  chances  of  a  global  nuclear  holocaust.  As 
much  as  policymakers  may  hope  for  "safe¬ 
guards"  to  assure  that  nuclear  fuels  are  not 
diverted  to  weapons  production,  the  grim 
reality  is  that  proliferation  of  power  reactors 
puts  weapons  technology  within  the  grasp  of 
any  national  regime  (or  possibly  within  the 
grasp  of  extremist  groups). 

These  dangers  necessitate  a  moratorium 
on  nuclear  power  plants.  FCNL  called  for  a 
moratorium  on  new  construction  of  plants 
and  on  development  of  breeder  reactors  and 
plutonium  recycling  in  1975.  There  appears 
to  be  a  growing  consensus  among  peace 
groups  for  a  moratorium  on  both  military  and 
civilian  nuclear  development. 

Forwarding  These  Goals 

In  1980,  the  President  and  Congress  will 
be  involved  in  decisions  which  will  shape 
the  world's  nuclear  future: 

•  Working  papers  for  the  1980  Review 
Conference  on  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT)  are  now  being  written.  The  Treaty 
must  be  strengthened.  The  NPT  bargain  was 
struck  a  decade  ago.  Nuclear  weapons 
powers  agreed  to  move  rapidly  toward  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament  and  share  technology  for 
civilian  nuclear  power  with  other  nations 
who,  in  turn,  agreed  not  to  enter  the  weapons 
production  field.  Since  the  nuclear  powers 
are  expanding  rather  than  reducing  their 
nuclear  weaponry,  non-nuclear  nations 
have  little  incentive  to  refrain  from  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons. 

•  The  Senate  should  ratify  the  treaty  gov¬ 
erning  inspection  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  of  all  U.S. 
nuclear  facilities  except  those  with  direct 


national  security  significance.  Pres.  Carter 
submitted  the  treaty  on  Feb.  9, 1 978;  ratifica¬ 
tion  would  carry  out  Pres.  Johnson's  1967 
pledge  that  the  U.S.  would  take  an  active  role 
in  developing  safeguard  techniques. 

The  sole  international  agency  created  to 
deal  with  nuclear  issues,  the  Vienna-based 
IAEA  has  its  roots  in  the  1953  Eisenhower 
proposal  to  spread  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
technology:  Atoms  for  Peace.  As  a  guardian, 
IAEA  is  still  understaffed,  underfinanced,  and 
under  equipped. 

•  The  President  has  also  asked  the  Senate 
to  ratify  Protocol  I  of  the  Latin  American 
Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty,  guaranteeing  that 
no  nuclear  weapons  will  be  placed  in  U.S.- 
controlled  territories  in  the  zone. 

•  Completion  of  negotiations  for  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTB)  is  a  matter 
of  urgent  priority.  Such  a  treaty  would  inhibit 
the  great-power  nuclear  arms  race  and  would 
make  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  virtually 
impossible.  While  the  UN  General  Assembly 
has  reiterated  its  urgent  concern,  and  Pres. 
Carter  has  indicated  his  support,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Cmte.  and  some  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  leaders  have  expressed  opposition. 

U.S.  Initiatives 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  take 
initiatives  and  press  other  nations  to  follow. 
In  April  1 977,  Pres.  Carter  took  such  steps  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  other  nations  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  use  of  plutonium  as  a  "recycled" 
fuel  in  existing  reactors  and  in  the  projected 
new  generation  of  reactors,  the  breeders.  He 
halted  construction  of  the  Barnwell  fuel-re- 
cycling  plant  and  cancelled  construction  of 
the  U.S.  demonstration  breeder  at  Clinch 
River  (Congress  continues  to  resist  cancella¬ 
tion  of  Clinch  River).  Other  nations  did  not 
follow  suit. 

A  Congressional  initiative  in  March  1978, 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act,  prohi¬ 
bited  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  of  U.S.  origin 
and  required  countries  buying  U.S.  fuel  to 
accept  stringent  safeguards.  Many  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  do  so.  U.S.  dominance  of  interna¬ 


tional  markets  has  therefore  declined,  as  has 
U.S.  leverage. 

The  U.S.  subsequently  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  cooperative  research  project, 
the  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evalua¬ 
tion,  to  search  for  technical  means  of  assur¬ 
ing  that  new  methods  of  nuclear  power  gen¬ 
eration  can  be  made  proliferation-proof. 
That  project,  in  which  50  nations  participate, 
will  report  early  in  1980. 

Opportunities 
for  Citizen  Action 

For  the  first  time  in  the  25-year  history  of 
civilian  nuclear  power,  a  major  debate  is 
developing  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  on 
nuclear  safety,  security,  and  economic  via¬ 
bility.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rep.  Udall 
AZ,  the  House  has  already  begun  its  investi¬ 
gation.  The  Senate  Nuclear  Regulation  Sub- 
cmte.  is  initiating  a  staff  study,  with  addi¬ 
tional  hearings  expected  in  the  fall.  Though 
primarily  concerned  with  U.S.  policy  in  the 
post-Three-Mile-lsland  era,  this  debate  will 
have  international  repercussions. 

Nuclear  Moratorium.  When  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  authorization 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  this  month.  House 
members  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  a 
six-month  ban  on  construction  of  new  nu¬ 
clear  power  plants  as  well  as  a  proposal  to 
prohibit  the  NRC  from  issuing  operating 
licenses  in  states  which  do  not  have  ap¬ 
proved  emergency  plans. 

Similar  issues  were  considered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  July.  The  proposal  of  Sen.  Hart  CO  for  a 
six-month  moratorium  on  plant  construction 
was  rejected  35-57,  and  a  McGovern 
amendment  giving  each  state  a  veto  over 
storage  of  nuclear  waste  within  its  boun¬ 
daries  was  defeated  37-55. 

Senators  approved  amendments:  outlaw¬ 
ing  nuclear  plant  operation  in  states  which 
have  not  developed  adequate  emergency 
evacuation  plans  by  June  1,  1980;  requiring 
the  NRC  to  notify  states  when  it  transports 
waste  across  state  lines;  and  prohibiting  the 
disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  in  the  ocean. 
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Indian  Rights  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

merit.  The  tribes  currently  operate  19  hatch¬ 
eries  set  up  to  replenish  supplies.  The  fish  are 
then  available  for  all  fishermen  to  catch.  A 
buy-back  plan  will  probably  also  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  compensate  those  non-treaty  fish¬ 
ermen  "squeezed  out"  of  the  market. 
Clearly,  too  many  licenses  have  been 
granted  by  the  state. 

The  state  still  has  conservation  closure 
authority  over  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
fishing  in  off-reservation  waters.  Tribes  have 
the  right  to  challenge  closures  they  deem 
inappropriate.  Unified  fishery  management 
of  waters  held  in  common  by  tribal  and  state 
governments  will  be  important.  Indian 
management  of  their  fishery  is  in  line  with  the 

Energy  Challenge  (cont.  from  p.  3) 

demand  by  the  equivalent  of  2.5  million  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil  a  day  by  the  late  1980's,  says  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

Social/Economic  Changes.  Prospects  for 
solar  development  are  uncertain,  notes  the 
lournal  of  Commerce,  because  it  would 
bring  "vast  changes  in  the  structure  of  both 
business  and  government,  changes  upsetting 
to  people  comfortable  with  things  the  way 
they  are." 

The  U.S.  energy  pattern  could  be  changed, 
asserts  Prof.  Chapman  of  Cornell,  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  reduce  subsidies  which  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  conventional  fuels  and 
nuclear  (X)wer.  These  subsidies  are  es¬ 
timated  at  $217  billion  over  the  last  30  years 
and  have  resulted  in  "major  misallocations 
of  energy  and  human  resources,"  per  the 
professor.  He  suggests  that  the  money  might 
be  better  used  for  public  transportation,  ur¬ 
ban  housing,  and  social  and  health  pro¬ 
grams. 

Public  Transportation.  About  40%  of  U.S. 


official  U.S.  policy  of  Indian  self-determina¬ 
tion. 

LEGISLATIVE  THREATS 

The  Michigan  Congressional  delegation 
seems  to  want  to  act  much  more  quickly  than 
the  Washington  delegation.  In  early  May, 
Chief  U.S.  District  Judge  Noel  Fox  ruled  that 
two  treaty  tribes  in  Michigan  have  the 
authority  to  regulate  their  own  fishing  prac¬ 
tices.  According  to  the  ruling,  the  state  has  no 
right  to  restrict  Indian  fishing  and  must  erase 
the  records  of  Indians  arrested  for  previous 
fishing  violations. 

Rep.  Robert  Davis  Ml,  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Cmte.,  de¬ 
clared,  "I  am  outraged  that  Judge  Fox  has,  in 

oil  consumption  is  in  the  form  of  gasoline, 
compared  to  15%  in  Europe.  U.S.  gasoline 
demand  escalated  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
the  vehicle  fleet  increased  to  1 1 4  million  cars 
and  29  million  trucks.  U.S.  cars  average  less 
than  14  miles  to  the  gallon.  One  in  six  U.S. 
workers  is  involved  in  transportation,  ser¬ 
vicing,  or  commercial  use  of  vehicles. 

The  government  has  pushed  the  panic 
button  on  energy,  partly  because  energy  is 
now  considered  the  root  of  economic  and 
political  power,  but  partly  because  the 
American  dream  supposedly  centers  on  the 
"freedom"  provided  by  the  automobile. 

Your  Congressional  delegation  needs  as¬ 
surance  that  Americans  want  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  members  of  the  world  community  and 
conserve  the  global  environment.  They 
don't  believe  it  is  either  possible  or  helpful 
to  try  to  retain  access  to  Middle  East  oil 
through  military  techniques  and  bases.  They 
will  accept  change,  including  public  trans¬ 
portation,  and  in  fact  are  welcoming  the 
opportunity  to  adjust  energy  uses  in  their 
own  communities” 
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SUPPORT  FCNL's  Washington  lobbying  efforts  with  a  contribution  of  $10.00  or 
more  ($5.00  for  those  on  limited  incomes)  and  receive  eleven  issues  of  the  FCNL 
Washington  Newsletter  annually.  It  includes  •  Federal  Budget  Analysis  •  State 
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action  mailings.  Additionally,  upon  request,  they  may  obtain  single  copies  without 
charge  of  FCNL  Congressional  testimonies,  policy  statements,  staff  studies,  and  other 
materials  announced  for  distribution  in  the  Newsletter. 
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effect,  given  a  race  of  people  a  free  ticket  to 
all  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
despite  a  proven  record  of  exploitation."  It  is 
Davis'  opinion  that  the  courts  will  not  re¬ 
solve  the  controversy.  "I  happen  to  think 
they  [the  Indians]  are  totally  wrong  in  this 
area."  He  views  Indian  fishing  rights  as  priv¬ 
ileges  granted  to  the  tribes,  not  as  rights  re¬ 
served  by  the  tribes.  "If  people  knew  back 
then  what  we  know  today,"  Davis  said, 
"they  would  not  have  granted  these  particu¬ 
lar  privileges." 

Earlier,  Davis  introduced  legislation  (H.J. 
Res.  245)  which  would  allow  states  to  regu¬ 
late  fishing  and  hunting  rights,  by  abrogating 
the  treaties.  A  second  proposal  (H.R.  2738) 
would  give  the  Interior  Dept,  authority  to 
negotiate  a  cash  settlement  with  the  tribes 
involved  for  giving  up  this  "property  use 
right."  Davis  hofies  to  hold  general  Indian 
fishing  oversight  hearings  in  Michigan  in  late 
summer. 

It  is  essential  that  Indians  be  consulted  in 
the  very  early  states  of  legislation  affecting 
their  rights  to  fish.  Fishing  resources  cannot 
go  unregulated,  but  Indians  are  capable  of 
managing  fishery  very  well.  Through  the 
years,  the  Indians'  concern  over  environ¬ 
mental  protection  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  non-Indian.  It  is  important  that  we  not 
permit  further  erosion  of  Indian  rights  and 
their  distinctive  way  of  life. 


REGIONAL  SESSION  CANCELLED 

Because  of  schedule  conflicts,  the  Sep¬ 
tember  FCNL  Regional  Meeting  in  Kansas 
has  been  cancelled. 

Nick  Block,  staff,  will  visit  the  Mid- 
America  Yearly  Meeting  area  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  and  early  November,  meeting  with 
42eacG  and  Social  Concerns  Cmte.  clerks 
and  speaking  in  Friends  Churches. 

FCNL  Annual  Meeting  Dates:  Nov. 
29  -  Dec.  2,  National  4-H  Center, 
Washington,  DC 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

rcNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contri¬ 
butors  to  this  issue  include  Edward  Snyder, 
Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Robert  Cory,  Jan 
Harmon,  Elizabeth  Schutt,  Edith  Snyder, 
Sharon  Martin.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  CXI  20002.  Subscription  price  is  $10 
per  year.  Published  monthly  except  August- 
September,  which  are  combined. 


